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Next, the scene will change into the courts of monarchy.
Here the feelings of the cities and of the seigneurs are
being focussed; here the imitation of classical models
supplements the influences of growing national union;
here literature, reflecting a more expanded society, a
deeper sense of individuality,  than it ever did before,
produces its master-pieces under the patronage of an
Elizabeth or a Louis Quatorze.    Nor, in observing such
effects of social evolution on literature, will the student
by any means confine his view to this or that country.
He will find that if England had her clan age, so also had
Europe in general; that if France had her feudal poetry,
so also had Germany, and  Spain, and England;  that
though the rise of the towns affected literature in diverse
ways throughout Europe, yet there are general features
common to their influences; and that the same may be
said of centralism in our European nations.    Trace the
influence of the Christian pulpit, or that of judicial insti-
tutions, or that of the popular assembly, on the growth
of prose in different European countries, and you soon
find how similarly internal social evolution has reflected
itself in the word and thought of literature; how essen-
tial it is that any accurate study of literature should pass
from language into the causes which allowed language
and thought to reach conditions capable of supporting a
literature; and how profoundly this study must be one
of comparison and contrast.     But we must not underrate
our difficulties  in  tracing the effects of such internal
evolution on a people's verse and prose.    We must rather
admit at the outset that such evolution is liable to be
obscured  or altogether  concealed by the imitation of
foreign models.   To an  example of such imitation we
shall now turn.

The cases of Rome and Eussia are enough to prove